As the year ended, a blanket of snow and ice 
covered much of the north central part of the 
state and the Highway Department was deluged 
with requests for road conditions. Maintenance 


In honor of the 


occasion we offer this photo taken a few years 
ago by Marvin Bradshaw at White Rock Lake 


men were working overtime. 


in Dallas. For more scenes of snow-sculptured 


landscapes, see page 16. 
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About Our Cover 

1969 was the year of the Moon and the year of the Horns. 
1970 may well mark the year of the Urban for the High- 
way Department as transportation experts predict more 
highway department involvement within the cities in this 
decade. George Boutwell, Travel and Information Division, 
designed a New Year’s cover incorporating the urban theme 
with emphasis on 1970. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Turner Proposes 


exans should consider giving the Texas Highway 
Nig the responsibility for city thorough- 
fares and all modes of rubber-tire transportation. 

Federal Highway Administrator Francis C. Turner, 
speaking before the general session of the 43rd 
annual Highway Short Course at Texas A&M in 
November, outlined the bold move toward meeting 
Texas’ future transportation problems. Turner, a 
native Texan and the nation’s top highway official, 
gave the keynote address to more than 500 Depart- 
ment employees and representatives from highway- 
related industries. The three-day conference is 
sponsored annually by the Highway Department, 
Texas Transportation Institute, and A&M’s Civil 
Engineering Department. 

“Texas should consider redefining the role of the 
Texas Highway Commission to make it responsible 
for policy on all highway transportation regardless 
of mode and regardless of location as to the designated 
state highway system,” Turner said, “giving them 
responsibility in the city for highway-type planning 
and use of the system of roads and streets. This would 
include buses, trucks, and automobiles—everything 
rubber-tired.” 

Buslines and trucking firms in Texas are currently 
regulated by the Railroad Commission. 

Turner, who was reared in Dallas and graduated 
from Texas A&M in 1929, pointed out that all state 
highway departments are required to participate in 
cooperative planning processes in urban areas. 

“The fact that these are transportation studies and 
not strictly highway studies is significant,” said Turner. 
Pointing out that Texas is a leader in the develop- 
ment of such studies, Turner urged highway officials 

to take the initiative. He stressed that highway 
planners are the most qualified persons to do total 
transportation planning. 

“If we, as highway officials, do not take the initia- 
tive,’ Turner warned, “someone less qualified will 
certainly attempt to take the job. It makes a lot more 
sense to expand existing programs and capabilities of 
state highway departments to carry out the coordi- 
nated policy making, planning, and development of 


Bigger Role for THC 


the total transportation system than to create a new 
organization.” 

The federal official pointed out that Texas high- 
way officials already have a working relationship 
with city officials. He said Texas is the only state 
which has such an extensive relationship and total 
coverage. 

Turner cited a series of figures to depict the growth 
of highway transportation. He said the volume of 
highway transportation in the United States is five 
times greater than the total of all other modes com- 
bined. 

Calling for a coordinated transportation plan, he 
said the demand for transportation grows at about 
5 per cent every year—about twice the rate of popu- 
lation increase. 

“All modes must fit into an overall transportation 
system,” Turner declared. 

Turner reported that a “balanced cooperation” 
theory, implying that each mode is equal, is being 
promoted in some transportation circles. He scoffed 
at such a proposal, especially the idea that transporta- 
tion funds should be divided equally among the 
various modes. 

he federal highway administrator also warned 
a fee transferring highway funds to other modes 
of transportation. 

“Highways,” Turner emphasized, “provide the 
overwhelming portion of transportation service today.” 
He said the percentage in Texas is higher than the 
national figure. 

He also pointed out that all other modes of trans- 
portation are dependent on highways. Airline pas- 
sengers, for example, must travel the streets and high- 
ways to reach the airports. 

Every year the short course becomes more impor- 
tant, namely to the people of Texas, Highway Com- 
missioner Herbert C. Petry Jr. told the crowd. He 
said the men and women of the Highway Department 
have proved their reliability to the people of Texas 
and that it is important that they keep the public trust. 

“We believe the men and women of the Texas 
Highway Department will perform to the best interests 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR FRANCIS TURNER 
Texas should redefine role of Highway Commission 


DOUBLE HONOR—Frank Frey (center) 
is doubly honored as former State 
Highway Engineer Gibb Gilchrist (left) 
and former Highway Commission Chair- 
man John S. Redditt present him with 
the Gilchrist award plaque and a check 
for $1,000. 
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of the public, even if they have to stand alone at times 
—because eventually the public will recognize their 
judgment.” 
r. M. T. Harrington, chancellor of the A&M 

[an cited the accomplishments of the recip- 
ients of the Gibb Gilchrist and Dewitt C. Greer 
awards—Frank Frey, engineer of urban planning, 
Highway Design Division, Austin; and Robert 
Schleider, assistant district engineer, District 17 in 
Bryan, respectively. 

After accepting his Dewitt Greer plaque and check, 
Schleider said, “I’m wearing a button that says “We’re 
#1.’ Well, ’ve got a number one wife and I work 
for the number one Highway Department, and I’ve 
got the number one boss in the whole state. But I 
think this award really goes to 518 people. That’s 
how many we have in our district.” 

Later, Schleider said he was going to take some of 
the money and buy “We’re #1” pins for everyone in 
the district because ‘Everyone in our district is 
deserving of this award and I really look at it as a 
team effort.” 

Although winning the award was a complete sur- 
prise to him, Schleider said that he should have known 
something was up when his wife wore hair curlers to 
bed the night before the awards were presented. 

The assistant district engineer was graduated from 
Texas A&M in 1951 with a B.S. degree in civil 
engineering, and he joined the staff of District 17 as 
junior draftsman that same year. Promoted steadily, 
Schleider was a senior engineering assistant in 1954 
when he resigned to teach at A&M and to work on 
a master’s degree. In 1958, he returned to the 
Department as a senior designing engineer in Highway 
Design Division. Later he transferred to Construction 
Division as a senior field engineer. 

In 1960 he returned to the Bryan district head- 
quarters as district maintenance engineer. He became 
assistant district engineer in 1966. Among his most 
successful projects are planning and conducting 
public relations seminars for all district personnel. 
There has been a great response, said Harrington, 
to the seminars, which have stimulated increased 
awareness of the need for every employee to maintain 
the best possible relations with the public. The 
courses have attracted inquiries from other groups 
within the Department, and from outside agencies 
and from other highway departments. 


Frank Frey is a veteran of 20 years with the Highway 
Department. He was nominated for the award for 
evolving procedural guidelines, training personnel, and 
enlisting community support in preparation of 26 urban 
transportation studies underway in urban areas in Texas. 

Frey was cited for insisting on conducting each 
study at the local level and custom-tailoring the plan to 
the specific needs of the individual locality. His 
insistence on a decentralized approach, together with 
imaginative leadership, has placed Texas ahead of many 
other states in development of comprehensive 
transportation planning in the metropolitan areas. 

“The urban studies were so successful because we 
had such excellent cooperation from everyone,” says 
Frey. “The engineers in my section deserve a lot of 
credit, too.” 

Frey is a native of Stephenville. He holds a bachelor of 
science degree in civil engineering from Texas A&M Uni- 
versity and a master’s from the University of Michigan. 


He joined the Highway Department as a rodman 
in Hutchinson County in 1932. During World War II he 
served in the US Army Corps of Engineers. In addition 
to his service with the Highway Department, Frey spent 
several years in private engineering practice. Among his 
assignments during this period was one as chief road 
design and construction engineer for five sections of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike. 

The Gilchrist and Greer awards are presented each 
year by Texas A&M at the annual Highway Short 
Course. Named in honor of two former state highway 
engineers, the awards recognize “outstanding service 
in highway engineering with the Texas Highway 
Department.” 

Candidates for the awards are chosen by the High- 
way Department and their credentials submitted to an 
award selection committee of Weldon Hart (Texas 
Good Roads Association), Charles E. Simons (Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association), and Dr. 

M. T. Harrington of A&M. This committee makes 
the final selections. 

Those eligible for the award must have four years 
or more of Departmental service and be actively en- 
gaged in some phase of highway engineering. The 
state highway engineer and his principal staff assist- 
ants are not eligible. 

his is the third year the awards have been given. 
a frees winners include J. R. Stone, district ad- 
ministrative engineer, Fort Worth; Bill Ward, urban 
designing engineer, Houston Urban; Chester McDowell, 
soils engineer, Materials and Tests Division; and 
Samuel G. Cox Jr., maintenance engineer in Pharr. m 


Robert Schleider, wearing a pin declaring “We're Soci bly 
(bragging on his district), turned out to be ‘‘number 
one”’ himself at the Short Course when he was 
named recipient of the annual Dewitt Greer Award. 
Schleider (left) accepts the plaque, a $1,000 check, 
and congratulations from John S. Redditt, Lufkin 
attorney and donor of the award. 


Model bridge ... 
one of the dis- 
plays at the an- 
nual short course. 
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CHAMPION, TROPHY, AND BACKERS—Wood displays his trophy and 
a big smile as his supporters add loud cheers for the new chili champ. 


HOT 


moment of silence hung over 
the arid, windswept West Texas 
ghost town of Terlingua in early No- 
vember as five judges struggled to di- 
gest the last morsels of chili. A large 
crowd of almost 1,000 Texans and a 
few foreigners watched with anxious 
anticipation as the indigestion-bound 
judges cast their ballots for the winner 
of the third annual World Champion 
Chili Cookoff. 

Competition was as hot as the food 
and weather. Terlingua—population 
9—hadn’t been packed with so many 
people or so much excitement since 
her prosperous days in 1890 when 
mercury was discovered there. 

All eyes focused on the judges as 
one shuffled up to the microphone and 
with a deep intake of sunbaked air 
announced that C. V. Wood, a dis- 
placed Texan who bought the London 
Bridge to move to Arizona, had been 
selected chili king. 

Wood, a resident of Havasu City, 
Arizona, captured the chili crown 
from four opponents. His victory was 
considered significant since the first 
two contests were declared ties to fos- 
ter world peace. 

An advocate of the Arizona green 
style chili, Wood flew to Terlingua 
armed with top sirloin meat and three 
starlets to stir his concoction. He also 
brought a 10-member cheering section, 
all wearing T-shirts with red and green 
lettering: “Undenia-bull World Cham- 
pion Chili Cooker C. V. Wood Jr.” 
The green chili advocates’ victory was 
a real blow to Texas red chili fans. 

Of course, each contestant thought 
his chili was best, especially Wick 


TIME IN TREREINGUA 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


MAW AN 


(Chubby Chili Baby) Fowler of Aus- 
tin, considered by most Texans as the 
chili king. Fowler, who is constantly 
getting in heated discussions over his 
hot chili, threw a tantrum after Wood’s 
victory and shouted “robbery, rob- 
bery,” then smashed his runner-up 
trophy, an artfully painted chamber 
pot, against the side of an adobe 
building. 

Fowler wasn’t without his support 
for the cookoff either. What seemed 
like hundreds of Fowler fans who 
were screaming that the contest was 
rigged, rushed to scoop up small chips 
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of the enamel from the busted pot. 

Throughout the contest, Fowler 
fan clubs from several Texas cities 
carried placards and boosted their 
chili idol with loud cheers. 

Where did all this chili confusion 
get started? Well, it all goes back to 
1967 when humorist H. Allen Smith, 
author of Low Man on a Totem Pole 
and Life in a Putty Knife Factory, 
wrote an article in Holiday magazine 
entitled “Nobody Makes Better Chili 
Than Me.” Many Texans just weren’t 
ready to accept the fact that a New 
Yorker was the world’s best chili 
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cooker. So, the Chili Appreciation So- 
ciety International (CASI), based in 
Dallas, challenged Smith to meet 
Fowler in a chili cookoff to determine 
the world champion. 

Smith accepted by referring to Texas 
chili as “mud pudding and toxic slub- 
ber.” Fowler retaliated by saying that 
Smith’s New York chili was nothing 
but “beef soup in which he uses green 
bell peppers and probably nutmeg.” 
The fiery but humorous tongue-in- 
cheek exchange continued until it 
came to a point when Smith had this 
to say about Fowler: 


WICK’S WICKED BREW—Fowler, armed with his trusty six-shooter and long chili 
spoon, prepares his alarming chili concoction in defense of his title as chili champ. 


“A fowler is a despoiler of little 
birds. A wick is a hunk of rag stuck 
in a container of oil. It burns with a 
flickering, smelly flame.” 

Fowler countered the blow with 
these choice words: “We plan to con- 
fer upon Smith a citation as Honorary 
Idiot of Terlingua.” 

The once booming now busted 
ghost town of Terlingua was selected 
as the site for the match because 
CASI’s members used it as a gather- 
ing place. David Witt, Dallas attorney 
and CASI member, owns real estate 
around the near deserted old mining 
town. 

The first annual chili cookoff, al- 
though packed with excitement, spicy 
food, and spicier words, was a heart- 
breaker for the two chili buffs. No 
decision was reached. Each of the chili 
chefs had received one vote with the 
tie to be broken by Witt, the third 


judge. Witt placed a large heaping 
spoonful of chili in his mouth and 
immediately rose up from his seat, 
bent over, spit,and yelled for water. 
When he recovered from the burning 
experience, he couldn’t pronounce a 
winner. He had scorched his taste 
buds. Witt said he couldn’t judge 
chili for another year, so the contest 
was declared a draw with the winner 
to be decided the next year. 

The 1968 rematch rolled around 
and with it Smith rolled out. Fowler 
had declared him ineligible. The Tex- 
as chili king was quick to receive an- 
other challenger who immediately be- 
gan degrading Fowler’s alarming chili. 
Another outsider, Woody (Wino) De 
Silva of Los Angeles, challenged Fow- 
ler’s integrity this time. De Silva got 
his nickname, Wino, because of his 
“different” practice of sipping cham- 
pagne while brewing his chili. 


WHAT A WAY TO GO—Dick Witt, former owner of Terlingua, was chilied and feathered 
prior to being run out of town on a rail for selling Terlingua. 


The cookoff was decorated with 
more humorous charges from the chal- 
lengers. Wino stated that ‘“Fowler’s 
chili may be fine for Texans, but it 
is too violent for civilized palates.” 
Fowler’s reply to this insult was, “My 
friends have all urged me to insult 
Wino Woody, but there is no insult I 
can think of that hasn’t already been 
made.” 

To add to the second cookoff’s high 
tension, a planeload of CASI chili 
fans winging in from Dallas on a 
chartered plane almost didn’t make 
it. Their plane ran out of fuel in the 
middle of the West Texas wasteland. 
Luckily, no one was injured and the 
chili buffs made it to their famed 
chili war in time. 

Prior to the beginning of the cook- 
off, another highlight of the 1968 af- 
fair materialized. Chili judge Scott 
Carpenter (the astronaut) checked the 
ballot box and found it stuffed with 
votes for H. Allen Smith, the previous 
year’s undefeated but tied candidate. 
The problem was corrected and the 
cookoff continued. 

Throughout the cooking contest, 
Fowler and Wino lashed at each other 
with snarling remarks and greasy chili 
spoons, all to the delight of the au- 
dience. Finally the judges called time 
and votes were cast and placed in the 
wooden ballot box. As Witt ap- 
proached the box to make the count, 
three shotgun-armed bandits appeared 
from the crowd, grabbed the ballot 
box, and rushed to the nearest mine 
shaft, dropping the box to the bottom. 
The cookoff was really in a hole now. 
Again the CASI and world chili lov- 
ers had been denied a king. Fowler 
and Wino were left breathless and 
dripping in chili and sweat. 

The 1969 Chili Cookoff offered 
chili fans around the world the same 
action-packed excitement and for the 
first time in three years, a chili king. 

Terlingua, once a thriving West 
Texas frontier town of 2,000 people, 
saw her streets literally crawling with 
people. The chili war had breathed 
a hot spicy life back into the town 


where millions of dollars in quick- 
silver had once been marketed before 
the boom tapered off in the late 
1800’s. The hundreds of wooden 
shacks that once garnished the streets 
are all gone now. Still remaining are 
the roofless walls of the adobe build- 
ings. 

Immediately following the annual 
event, Fowler returned to Austin and 
filed a complaint with CASI in Dallas. 
The Texas chili king protested the af- 
fair because of the “odd judging.” He 


Chile con carne—where did it origi- 
nate? 

Few know anything about the torrid 
dish except that it tastes good and can 
be prepared in a number of ways. Al- 
most everybody has his own ideas on 
the subject. 

There have been numerous _at- 
tempts to trace the origin of chili. 
However, it seems the only thing on 
which chili researchers can agree is 
that the spicy dish originated in Tex- 
as around the early 1800’s and its 
preparation was influenced by the 
Mexican chile pepper. 

Doyle L. West of the Wolf Brand 
Chili Company has this humorous, 
but possibly true, story on the be- 
ginning of chili. 

“Tt all began on a trail drive in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Some cow- 
pokes were eating when one of them 
yelled, ‘Hey Jake, What’d ya put in 
this stew—tred ants?’ The old camp 
cook looked surprised, swallowed a 

- scoop of his time-honored dish, 
opened his mouth wide, fanned it, 
and yelled, ‘Damnation, you’re right.’ ” 

According to West, some of the boys 


asserted that the judges were tricked 
with something besides chili. He also 
explained that green chili is generally 
accepted as “the cause of the smog 
problems of the West Coast.” 

Fowler, who says he was raised on 
chili and wants to make it the “na- 
tional dish to fight hunger and mal- 
nutrition” is now faced with the task 
of regaining the chili title for Texas. 
Although not revealing his plans, you 
can bet he has something hot in the 
bag for the next chili showdown. @ 


were still ladling piles of the stew in- 
to their tin plates from the simmering 
pot which hung over the fire. Some, 
unsuspecting, were shoveling it into 
their mouths. Subsequent remarks were 
exclamatory and, for the most part, 
unprintable. 

This scene or one like it took place, 
according to West, when Indians still 
rode the plains. It is West’s theory con- 
cerning the introduction of red pepper 
on this side of the border. As he tells 
it, the camp cook ran clean out of 
black pepper and,bemoaning his plight 
to some Indian or Mexican encoun- 
tered along the way, Jake was offered 
red or chile pepper as a substitute. 

Supposing that he used it in the 
same proportions in which he used 
his customary seasoning, it is believed 
that his diners were strongly impressed. 

Thus, probably, did chile con carne 
as we know it evolve from old familiar 
Irish stew. “Since there is no com- 
pletely reliable data,” West states, 
“this story is probably as good as 
any.” 

J. G. McConnell of the Gebhardt 
Company found from a survey that 
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OFFICIAL CHILI TASTER—Clad in a color- 
ful western outfit and carrying an unusual 
armadillo purse, this spectator added to 
the color of the annual event. 


40 per cent of Texans believe that 
chile con carne means chili with 
beans, that chili is a highly seasoned 
meat dish, and that it is native Mexi- 
can fare. Actually, chile con carne 
means chili with meat (beans are not 
an essential part of the dish), chili 


TERLINGUA CAMPING AREA—Cars and 
campers from Texas and surrounding 
states crowd the spacious camping area 
surrounding Terlingua, located near the 
western edge of Big Bend National Park. 


TERLINGUA INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT— 
A crowd of Dallas supporters mill around 
a DC3 prior to takeoff from Terlingua’s 
unique airport. One thing about this air- 
port—there’s no maintenance problem. 
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itself is not a meat dish but a vege- 
table from which the seasoning known 
as chile pepper is made, and chile con 
carne cannot be found in Mexico ex- 
cept in restaurants which cater to the 
U.S. tourist trade. 

Anchos, from which the best chile 
pepper is obtained, were first dis- 
covered by natives in the mountains of 
Mexico where Cortez found the little 
red pods hanging to dry in the sun 
against adobe walls. The natives chop- 
ped them up and added them to their 
game dishes for seasoning. 

One of the more recent compilations 
of chili history comes from Frank X. 
Tolbert, famed newspaper columnist, 
a founding member of the Chili Ap- 
preciation Society International, and 
author of A Bowl of Red, a history 
of chile con carne. 

In his book Tolbert claims the “chile 
con carne origin is lost in the mists of 
history, but recipes for it have come 
down in families of the Southwestern 
part of the United States since the ear- 
liest Anglo-Saxon settlers began to 
exchange cultural heritages with Latin 
populations south of the border.” 

Tolbert says that today’s chile con 
carne is a blend of Mexican and North 
American ideas. He said, “The nature 
of the bowl of red differs in various 
parts of the United States, but it is 
generally conceded that the chile pep- 
per is at the bottom of it all.” 

In one chapter, “Chili History and 
Legend,” he quotes a contemporary 
Mexican dictionary describing chile 
con carne as: “A detestable dish sold 
from Texas to New York City and 
erroneously described as Mexican.” 

He also relates a Dallas business- 
man’s theory on chili. The late E. 
Degolyer, who spent some of his 
younger years in Mexico, believes 
“chile con carne began as the ‘pem- 


mican of the Southwest’ in the late 
1840’s. He found records that Texans 
pounded together dried beef, beef fat, 
dried chile peppers, and salt into a kind 
of pemmican before making wilderness 
journeys to the California goldfields. 
This amounted to brick chili, only much 
more concentrated than brick chili to- 
day. It could be boiled in pots on the 
trail.” 

The newspaper columnist points out 
that there is strong evidence that 
“chile con carne had its beginnings in 
Texas, possibly in San Antonio, in the 
early Nineteenth Century, only it 
wasn’t much known outside of poor 
folks’ kitchens until the 1880s.” 

In the 1880’s, he mentions the ap- 
pearance of chili queens (sidewalk 
chili vendors) in the downtown plazas 
of San Antonio with fresh hot chili for 
patrons. 

“The chili queens continued to reign 
by night on San Antonio streets until 
1943. Then city health regulations 
forced them to conform with the same 
sanitary rules as restaurants. This was 
asking too much,” Tolbert writes. 
Eventually, the queens were driven 
from the streets. 

Tolbert also points out that chili 
could have been introduced by the In- 
dians during the time of the Spanish 
conquistadors. However, he notes, 
“The fact wasn’t recorded by any 
early explorer and the descendants of 
these Indians don’t have chile con 
carne among their native dishes.” 

So, the history of chili remains, for 
the most part, lost in time. Only per- 
sonal recollections from the past throw 
light on the subject. But wherever chili 
came from, the fact remains it has be- 
come one of the favorite dishes of 
America—especially in Texas—and 
is enjoyed by a steadily growing throng 
of people throughout the world. m 


CHAMPION CHILI RECIPES 


WICK FOWLER’S TWO-ALARM CHILI 


2 pounds of coarse-ground or diced meat 

1 eight-ounce can tomato sauce 

2 cans water 

1 package of 2-Alarm Chili (found in your nearest 
grocery store) 

Sear the meat until it becomes gray, add the tomato 

sauce and water, then add all the ingredients, except 

the masa flour. Cover kettle and let simmer for an 

hour and 15 minutes, or until the meat is tender. 

Stir occasionally. Skim off excess grease. Mix masa 

flour with warm water into a thick, but flowable, mix- 

ture and stir into the chili to “tighten” it and add 

flavor. Let simmer another 15-20 minutes, then taste 

for meat tenderness and salt seasoning. Chili is now 

ready to serve. 

Note: For 1-Alarm Chili, use only half of the red 

pepper. For False-Alarm Chili, leave out the red pep- 

per. For 3-Alarm or hotter merely add hot pepper. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON’S 
PEDERNALES RIVER CHILI 


4 pounds of chili meat 

1 large chopped onion 

2 cloves of garlic 

1 teaspoon of oregano 

1 teaspoon of ground cumin seeds 

6 teaspoons of chili powder (more if you want it 
warmly flavored) 

2 sixteen-ounce cans of tomatoes - 

2 cups of hot water 

Salt to suit your taste 


Put the meat, the onion, and the garlic cloves, which 
have been finely chopped, in a large skillet and sear 
until lightly browned. Add the rest of the ingredients, 
bring to a boil, lower the heat, and simmer for an 
hour with the cover on the skillet. Skim off the grease. 
The recipe serves 12. 


WOOD’S ARIZONA CHILI 


5 pounds pork chops, fat and bones removed, and 
diced in 3/8-inch cubes 

3 pounds beef filet, fat removed, and diced in 3/8- 
inch cubes 

2 pounds stewing chicken, stewed for two hours 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons ground cumin 

4 teaspoons ground oregano 

3 teaspoons black pepper 

2 cloves garlic, chopped or minced 

1/2 teaspoon pepper 

1-1/2 cups chopped onions 

1 cup chopped bell pepper 

2 cups stewed tomatoes 


10 green chiles, seared on a grate over an open fire 

Fill a quart saucepan with quartered tomatoes, 1/2 
cup celery chopped fine, 1/2 cup of the onions, 1/2 
teaspoon salt, 1/2 teaspoon pepper. Cover with water 
and cook for three hours or until tender. After the 
chicken has been stewed for two hours, save one 
quart of the broth and throw the rest away. Put 
meats, stewed tomatoes, chiles that have been peeled, 
seeded, and boiled for 10 minutes ’til tender, cut in 1/4- 
inch squares; add garlic, oregano, cumin, pepper and 
bring to boil; simmer one hour. Add remaining onions 
and pepper and one pint tomato juice. Simmer two 
hours and in the last five minutes, add 1 pound grated 
Monterrey Jack cheese. Add salt to taste and serve. 


A Spectator’s Delight 


Big Track 
for a Big State 


arly-day vaudeville performers 
Emi of “‘the smell of the grease- 
paint and the roar of the crowd.” An- 
thony Newley’s Broadway play para- 
phrased it into the “Roar of the 
Greasepaint and the Smell of the 
Crowd.” 

Today, near College Station, it’s 
“The smell of the grease pit and the 
roar of the crowd,” but any way it’s 
said, it’s still show business. And that’s 
what the folks at Texas International 
Speedway have done for race fans. 
They've made it a show that all can 
enjoy. 

Throughout the United States most 
racetracks have been built by race 
drivers for race drivers. The crowds 
could come and watch and if they 
found a good vantage point, fine. 

But show business demands that 
the audience receive a little more con- 
sideration. And no race fan has ever 
been more catered to than those who 
visit Texas International Speedway. 

Just south of College Station on 
SH 6, American Raceways Inc. pur- 
chased 2,600 acres of land. A few 
acres of this land have become one of 
the finest raceways in the world, but it 
didn’t “just happen.” First, it took 
nerve to undertake development of a 
major racing facility in a state which 
had no track of this type, and hence 
no record of success. Educated esti- 


‘mates indicated the track would be 


successful, but not before 2.5 million 


cubic yards of dirt were moved, and 
grandstands, and press boxes, and 
water and sewer systems, and scoring 
stands, and fences, and a two-mile 
oval track, and a three-mile grand 
prix road course were paved; and a 
thousand and one minor details were 
considered and handled. 

The first race, and the first big 
test of the new track, came on No- 
vember 9 when the Group 7 cars— 
the brutes of the racing world— 
charged and thundered around the 
three-mile road course. This was the 
final event of the year in the rich, 11- 
event international Canadian-Ameri- 
can Challenge Cup Series. The race 
was won by New Zealander Bruce Mc- 
Laren, but there were other winners, 
too. 

These were the thousands of Texas 
race fans who, before November 9, 
had to travel hundreds of miles to 
follow the sport. Texas license plates 
were no novelty at Indianapolis, River- 
side in California, or Daytona and 
Sebring in Florida. But on November 
9, major league racing came to Texas! 

The test of the two-mile oval track 
came on December 7, when the Grand 
National Stock Cars pounded out 500 
miles of excitement for the fans. And 
there was a winner. Bobby Isaac took 
home $15,640 as his share of the 
$93,150 purse. 

But again, the fans, almost 24,000 
was an exciting race, one in which no 


EVERY FOOT of the two-mile oval at Texas International is visible from the 
grandstand. The track was designed not only for the viewer’s pleasure, but for the 
safety of the drivers as well. The $7 million facility opened November 9. 


of them, were the real winners. This 
less than seven cars led at one time 
or another, and the lead changed 37 
times. 

A new NASCAR (National Asso- 
ciation for Stock Car Automobile Rac- 
ing) two-mile oval track record of 
144.265 miles per hour was set by 
Isaac, and his cryptic comment at the 
race’s end was: “Everything worked 
out just like it was supposed to.” 

Things worked out like they were 
supposed to for the audience as well. 
Every inch of the oval track is in full 
view of the grandstand, which is some- 
thing that longtime race followers find 
amazing and delightful. The specially 
designed contour seating is another 
bonus not found at very many of the 
nation’s tracks. 

Also, many viewers find the activity 
in the pits as interesting as the race. 
The designers of Texas International 
Speedway placed the pit area across 
the track in full view rather than down 
in front of the stands where only a few 
could watch the action. 

A scoreboard keeps the audience 
informed of the top positions, the lap, 
and the average speed. 

When the three-mile road racetrack 
is used, not all of the track is visible. 
This, too, was planned. The short seg- 
ment, screened from the viewers by a 
small hill, is described by track man- 
ager George Boyett as the “suspense 
area.” The race fan has to wonder 
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Big Track 


if his favorite will reappear in the 
same, better, or worse position. 

Perhaps the most important things 
done for spectators are not so readily 
seen. Before the first yard of dirt was 
moved, computers had taken care of 
the design work. The shape of the 
oval track was designed, and the bank 
of the turns was computed so that 
maximum speeds could be maintained 
throughout the length of the track. To 
the viewer this means that cars can 
pass anywhere—even on the turns. 

On most other tracks there is a 
“groove,” or one particular spot on 
the curves where the best speed can 
be maintained. This leads to single- 
file racing through the turns, with pass- 
ing possible only on the straightaways. 
But the banks on the TIS curves reach 
22 percent, and there’s no groove. 
Drivers can change position anywhere 
on the track. 

Buddy Baker, the hard-charging 
driver from Charlotte, N. C., who won 
the pole position in the December 7 
race, toured the track before the race, 
and commented, “This is the place 
where I can do my thing!” Baker led 
the race for 149 laps, but was forced 
out of contention by a mishap when he 
had to divide his attention between a 
message from his pit crew and the 
race traffic. 

But before the race, and after, the 
drivers were high in their praise of the 
new track, and already the new Texas 
track has taken its place among the 
leading racetracks in the nation. 

Considering the important names 
that Texas has given the world of 
racing—A. J. Foyt, Carroll Shelby, 
Lloyd Ruby, and Jim Hall,to name a 
few—Texas deserved a track of the 
first class. 

Now that track is here. 


—Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 
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Ice, concealed under a layer of fresh snow, cov. 
375) near El Paso. The pass, which is 5,250 | 
Department crews worked to keep IH 10 op 


Snow—it’s almost as rare in far West Texas as water. Occasionally, slight 
traces of the cold-white earmark of winter appear in the area during Decem- 
ber and January. This year it came early. 

In late November the region between El Paso and the Davis Mountains 
received up to 10 inches of the white stuff. Residents in the area were given 
a beautiful change of scenery, but accompanying the sights were problems as- 
sociated with snow—sluggish traffic and clogged highways. 

Although traffic was slow at first, District 24 maintenance crews cleared 
the thoroughfares and traffic moved smoothly. Only one road was closed to 
motorists during the storm. The Transmountain Road (Loop 375, maximum 
elevation 5,250 feet) was glazed with ice and covered with a coat of snow. 
However, work teams spent most of their time keeping IH 10 open. 

Most of the snow fell in the District 24 area. However, scant traces were 
recorded in some areas of District 6. The snowstorm was one of the heaviest 
to hit the area in many years. 


A fresh layer of snow decorates the grounds) 
late November storm sent the temperature f' 
Photographs by Larry Devoto snow on the West Texas area. 
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dd the pass on the Transmountain Road (Loop 
-high, was closed for one night during the snow. This white scene greeted employees at the District 24 headquarters office in El Paso. 
‘and traffic moving. The colorful white layer was a contrast to the usual scenery around the West Texas city. 


the Department Tourist Bureau at Anthony. A A District 24 maintenance crew spreads sand over a snow-covered road in the moun- 
neting, and dumped approximately 10 inches of tains north of El Paso. The sudden snow was a surprise for West Texas residents. It 
| was the first time in many years it had snowed in November in the area. 
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San Angelo Standard-Times, bylining Joy 
Angel—Ten persons out of perhaps a 
thousand had something to say Thursday 
about the proposed East-West Freeway 
route corridor, and probably half of those 
endorsed the project. 

John Mills, supervising planning engi- 
neer for the State Highway Department, 
briefly outlined the possible alternative 
routes that were considered and the re- 
sults of the studies leading to the recom- 
mendation of the corridor route proposed 
Thursday. 

Mills explained each alternate study 
route and then concluded, ‘“‘The corridor 
route displayed here today represents 
what we consider to be the best possible 
route through the city, both from the 
standpoint of service to traffic and from 
the standpoint of minimum damage to 
the areas of the oe nonaaate whey it 
passes.” 


_ Austin American Statesman, announcing 
—Governor Preston Smith has pledged 
that the historic Lundberg Bakery will be 
spared from razing tO make_ room for a 
new state building artd says similar old 
structures should be preserved eet 

The State Highway Department plans to 
construct a 10-story office building in the 
1000 block of Congress, j just across the 

street from the Governor’ Mansion and 


Sak 


US 281, starting approximately at 


~ear 


oe 
4 as 
3 


Dallas County line, District Engineer R. 
W. Crook said. 

Crook said the Highway Department al- 
so plans to award a contract during 
1970 for construction of a multimillion- 
dollar interchange at the north entrance 
of the regional airport in the Grapevine 
area. 

Another major project will extend Fort 
Worth’s South Freeway to Burleson. This 
will complete Interstate 35W between 
Hillsboro and Denton. 


Beaumont Enterprise, datelining Austin 
—tThe Nixon administration is taking some 
steps that will mean either the guts of 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson’s highway beautifi- 
cation law will be taken out, or that 
Texas must either pass some new laws or 
risk the loss of about $200 million a year 
in federal highway aid. 

The U. S. Senate has passed and sent 
to the House a bill that would start some 
experimental programs in several states 
to see exactly what effect limiting the use 
of billboards along federal highways would 
have. 

If those programs ore the Nixon ad- 
ministration has said that it will ask for 
funding of the billboard relocation section 
of the beautification bill. That would mean 
that Texas would either have to pass some 
minimum standards on the location of 


billboards along federal roads, or lose the 
- $200 million it now gets every peat aod ; 


the federal government. 


™ 
it. 


Wichita Falls Record-News, announcing 
—Every resident of Wichita Falls and 
North Texas should be pleased with the 


interchange with US 287 north of Wichita 
Falls and continuing to the bridge. 

Landscaping, plus the building of a 
roadside park featuring oil derrick picnic 
arbors which were previously announced, 
will cost about $125,000, according to 
officials. 


Houston Chronicle, covering Livingston 
—East is east and west is west and there 
doesn’t seem to be a meeting of minds 
on either as the site of a proposed by- 
pass for the city of Livingston. 

Citizens and governing bodies: are in 
sharp dispute as to which route a pro- 
posed US 59 bypass should take, if any. 
All parties had their day in court Tues- 
day on what many regard as an issue 
involving survival of the town. ices ‘ 


pass the city wisi ¢ | 
want it to take a wester 


announced plans of the Texas Highway 


Department to landscape an 11-mile 


_ stretch of US 281 between this community 
and the Red River bridge near Bude 


burnett, 


More than 4,000 trees, shrubs, San : 


flowers will be planted on either side of 


District 1 
Ralph R. Wagoner, Maintenance Technician II 


District 6 
Charles W. Batchelor, Right of Way Agent IV 


District 7 


William E. Chandler, Maintenance Technician I 


District 10 


Lonnie D. Henderson, Maintenance Technician II 
Willie A. Stewart, Maintenance Technician I 


District 11 


William O. Womack, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 12 


Monroe C. Kahla, Maintenance Technician II 


Employees Sweep Contest 


Seven merit awards were given at the Texas Pubiic 
Employees Association statewide meeting in November 
—and five went to Highway employees, four in the 
districts, one in Austin. 

J. M. Rexroat, Albert Morton, and Cecil Laminack 
of District 2 shared $100—and the honors—for win- 
ning the Merit Award of the Year. Their suggestion 
concerned a warning device for use on maintenance 
and construction equipment. 

Winning the $75 second-place prize was Mrs. Virgie 
Galloway of Alice. She suggested a way to modernize 
the “Code To Index of Standard Job Classifications” 
used by the Highway Department to inspect and check 
the weekly payrolls of contractors during roadway 
construction. 

The third-place prize of $50 went to Aaron Hard- 
wick of Meridian, District 9. He devised a multiple 
purpose cleaner ideal for washing cars, trucks, motor 
graders, motors, or radiator cores. 

Another Meridian employee, R. L. Kemp, won one 
of three fourth-place prizes of $25. He submitted a 
design for a woodbin to be used in roadside parks 
(Texas Highways, October 1969). 

An Austin employee, Linda Romer, tied for fourth- 
place honors. A travel counselor at the Capitol Visitor 
- Center, Linda won $25 for designing a display board 
promoting Texas travel trails for weekend trips. 

Entries for the next merit award contest should be 
submitted to TPEA by February 28. 


James E. West, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 13 


Clate W. Thorn, Maintenance Technician II 


District 17 


Bradley W. Newton, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 


Attison C. Chamblee, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 


Luis Quintanilla, Engineering Technician V 


District 24 


Milton D. Hawes, Engineering Technician V 


Chairmen Selected 
for AASHO Meeting 


Committee chairmen have been appointed and 
plans are underway for the 56th annual meeting of 
the American Association of State Highway Officials 
set for November 8-13 in Houston. 

The Highway Department is hosting this year’s 
meeting with headquarters in the Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel. 

Serving on the host state committee are Dewitt 
Greer, Highway Commission chairman; H. C. Petry 
Jr. and Garrett Morris, commission members; J. C. 
Dingwall, state highway engineer; and B. L. DeBerry, 
assistant state highway engineer. 

Tom H. Taylor, Travel and Information Division 
director, was named general chairman of the confer- 
ence. He will coordinate all AASHO activities through 
respective committees. 

Committees and their chairmen include: reserva- 
tions, Joe Wright, Planning Survey Division director; 
registration, Archie Christian, Right of Way engineer; 
entertainment, Bob Townsley, Motor Vehicle Division 
director; transportation, Wiley Carmichael, District 12 
engineer; public information, Bob Warner, Travel and 
Information Division assistant director; and arrange- 
ments, Hubert Henry, Automation engineer-director. 

Commenting on the conference, Taylor said, “We 
hope to make the 1970 meeting one of the most pro- 
ductive and informative meetings ever held.” 
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Primitive Cave Art Threatened 


By DICK ROBERTS Travel and Information Division 


or thousands of years the remote reaches of the 

a Grande held fast an ancient secret. No locks 
or keys were needed. The seasons came and went, 
centuries rolled by, and elsewhere kingdoms rose and 
fell. 

But in the past three decades the restless men of 
the 20th Century have thrust their inquisitive and de- 
structive hands and machines into the bowels of the 
caves where primeval men made their homes. 

Now that the secret has been found, more questions 
than answers appear. Who were these people who 
lived here 10,000 years ago? How did they live? Where 
did they go? Why did they paint their heroic murals 
on cave walls, and how? 

The ancient peoples left their records, and through 
patient, intelligent study today’s archeologist can piece 
together much of their story. 

But the records that existed intact for so many 
centuries are suddenly in danger. The gigantic new 
Amistad Reservoir has changed the environment, open- 
ing a new world of recreation, flood control, power, 
irrigation—and people. The rising waters have made 
the caves, which were located high on the bluffs, now 
easily accessible by boaters. 

According to Dr. W. W. Newcomb Jr., director of 
the Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, the most dis- 
tinctive and probably the earliest and longest continued 
tradition of rock painting in Texas centered in the 
localized area around the junction of the Pecos River 
with the Rio Grande. Dr. Newcomb also notes this 
group of paintings is in marked contrast to the many 
crude pictographs scattered throughout the state. 

The Pecos River style is far more sophisticated and 
complex, utilizing shading, foreshortening, and other 
techniques not employed by other rock painters. These 
paintings “can unhesitatingly be placed alongside the 
other great rock art of the world,” says Dr. Newcomb. 

If for no other reason than size, the pictographs in 
the Amistad region are exciting. Some extend to a 
height of 18 feet. To paint a mural this large, the in- 
habitant had to use some sort of scaffolding or ladder 


arrangement; he had to mix large quantities of paint; 
and he had to lay out his pattern in advance. The 
perfect symmetry of the finished product proves that 
careful preplanning was necessary. 

The figures prehistoric artists drew are strange to 
our eyes and their significance is largely lost in the 
shadows of time. One theory is that the artists were 
not painting from life. It’s been proven through in- 
vestigation of the sites that these aborigines used the 
hallucination-producing mescal beans and peyote but- 
tons, and a case is made that the figures painted are 
those conjured up by the narcotics. 

Two classes of people have taken the new route. 
A small group of vandals armed with cans of spray 
paint who mar the ancient wall paintings and a small 
group of “pothunters” who dig, scratch, and occasion- 
ally flake off “just a small piece” of a cave painting as 
a souvenir. 

When “pothunters” dig, they cut through and mix 
the intricate layers of history. To the trained observer, 
each layer of soil can yield answers far more valu- 
able than the few flint points the digger might find. 

For example, the earliest habitations of the caves, or 
rock-shelters, are dated at 10,320 years, plus or minus 
160 years. Mastodon bones, bones of extinct species 
of bison, and charcoal from the old fires were found 
in the lower layers of residue. Carbon dating of these 
materials gives the age. 

Other artifacts found in the same layer are impos- 
sible to date by the carbon method, but they can be 
put in perspective. Soon the culture of these people, 
who were living 8,000 years before Christ, can be re- 
constructed. 

Findings thus far show the civilization along the Rio 
Grande was quite similar to that which existed over a 
broad area of the Southwest. The Western Archaic, 
or Desert Culture, reached from sites in Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and even as far north as Utah, but there 
were differences that developed as the centuries passed. 

Some present knowledge, however, can be applied 
to interpreting the paintings. It is known that the bow 


THIS IS PANTHER CAVE, once 
accessible only via a tortuous route 
through the canyons or by rope 
ladder from above. Now, Amistad 
Lake has become a water route 
almost to the cave’s front door. 


OCCUPATION OF THE CAVES 

along the Pecos River and the Rio 
Grande was almost continuous from 
8,000 B.C. until about 1,000 

years ago. The record of this 
habitation is told by the rock 
paintings (some 18 feet high), and in 
more detail by stratified layers of 
artifacts in the rubble left 

by the prehistoric peoples. 
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Primitive Cave Art Threatened 


and arrow has existed for only 2,000 years or less. 
For centuries before its development, the people used 
the atlatl—a spear or dart-throwing stick—which, 
through the leverage principle, gave extra speed and 
distance to the projectile. In virtually all of the paint- 
ings, where a weapon is shown, it is the atlatl. Only 
in a few of the newer and smaller paintings does the 
bow and arrow appear. 

Residues discovered in the cave floors have been 
identified as the paint substances that were used in 
the drawings, and even brushes have been found. 
Carbon dating of these materials indicates that the 
paintings were begun about 3,000 B.C. and continued 
until about 1,000 years ago. Despite the extensive 
research, the true meaning of most of the paintings 
remains a mystery. 

A frustration which often plagues archaeologists in 
other ancient sites is the absence of perishable ma- 
terial. Generally, all they have to work with are pot- 
tery fragments, stone tools, and, occasionally, metal. 
But, the arid conditions of this South Texas area have 
made possible the recovery of perishable materials 
thousands of years old. Knots tied in sotol fibers, pieces 
of baskets, bones, and even sandals have been found. 
As priceless as these discoveries are, their value will 
be a thousandfold greater if they can be related to a 
dated layer, and can perhaps even be placed into a 
certain century. 

Actually, the first rude scribblings on the pictographs 
in the last thousand years were made when railroad 
construction crews worked through the area. Names, 
initials, and even a crude advertisement for a Chicago 
shop of the 1880’s appear. But with a regard un- 
matched by today’s vandals, the railroad workers made 
their marks largely at the cave entrances, and did not 
mar the ancient art. 

After this brief intrusion, the caves lay unmolested 
for another half century. Then in the 1930’s much 
valuable information was found when the caves were 
investigated by the Witte Memorial Museum, The 
University of Texas, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
West Texas Museum, and others. 

Other interested individuals such as Forrest Kirk- 
land who made drawings for the Texas Archaeological 
and Paleontological Society, A. T. Jackson of The 


University of Texas, and J. Charles Kelley of the West 
Texas Historical and Scientific Society made valuable 
contributions. 

Although their findings were not widely advertised, 
pothunters managed to find the remote caves. But the 
remoteness of the region still gave some protection to 
the site. Now, with completion of Amistad dam, the 
caves are no longer isolated. 

There’s another new problem, too, one that can’t 
be helped. With the filling of the lake, the arid condi- 
tions which have been so helpful in saving the artifacts 
are disappearing. What effect this new dampness will 
have is not yet known. 

Although nothing can be done about the moisture, 
something can be and is being done about pothunters 
and vandals. When the impressive paintings in Panther 
Cave started suffering so tragically a few years ago, 
the privately endowed Texas Historical Foundation 
took a temporary step to preserve this site for future 
generations. 

They constructed a chain link fence to close off 
the mouth of the cave. It is still possible to see the 
paintings, and even take pictures, but only a dedicated 
vandal who is willing to go to considerable effort to 
ruin things for other folks will be able to continue 
the destruction of the cave’s historic value. 

Another protective measure was taken by the last 
session of the Texas Legislature. Section 15 of the 
Antiquities Code (S.B. 58) states, “No person shall 
intentionally and knowingly deface any American In- 
dian or aboriginal habitation of the country.” Violators 
can be fined up to $1,000 and/or sentenced up to 30 
days in jail. 

There are also other concerned organizations, some 
who believe the sites along the Rio Grande and the 
Pecos River should be placed under the control of 
the Texas Parks and Wildlife Department. 

Interested personnel from the federal level who have 
inspected the caves and paintings agree they are per- 
haps the best in the nation and should be under fed- 
eral control. In the Department of Interior’s master 
plan for the Amistad National Recreation Area, they 
say, “The administering agency has the opportunity— 
as well as the obligation—to interpret the natural, his- 
toric, and man-made values of the region. At Amistad 
the opportunity is a significant one, particularly in 
regards to the story of prehistoric man so prominently 
evidenced here.” J 


SOME HUNTING MAGIC was probably 
involved in the many paintings of 
animals. This deer, almost three 
feet long, may have represented 

an animal the artist wanted to Kill. 
Mountain lions were also a popular 
subject for the artists. 


SOME PROTECTION for the 
prehistoric paintings has been 
provided by a fence erected by the 
Texas Historical Foundation. The 
barrier will be removed when state 
or federal authorities develop the 
area for visitors. The ladders give 
some idea of the effort required 

to do the paintings centuries ago. 
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A Texas Welcome 


in Many Languages 


A friendly welcome—in several languages—awaits 
the visitor at the Highway Department’s Capitol 
visitor center. 

The addition last October of one new travel coun- 
selor, Susan Hensley, doubled the language capacity of 
the center. A friendly blonde, Susan speaks Spanish 
well and also “speaks” the hand language of the deaf. 

When French is needed, supervisor Jim Garner 
of Wimberley steps into the picture. He recalls a 
recent group from Rome that he guided through the 
Capitol. They didn’t speak English, and Jim doesn’t 
speak Italian, but they all found a common language 
in French. 

Susan moved to Austin last fall from Memphis, 
Tennessee, with her husband Harvey, a graduate stu- 
dent at The University of Texas. Susan’s knowledge 
of Spanish came from her college major (she grad- 
uated from the University of Tennessee, so she was 
loyal to an Orange T before hearing about the Long- 
horns). From her deaf grandparents, who taught at 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf in Knoxville, she 
learned the hand language. 

As a newcomer to Texas, Susan has enjoyed short 
weekend trips through Central Texas. She likes the 
Highland Lakes area very much and was quite im- 
pressed by Wurstfest at New Braunfels. 

“We're looking forward to seeing more of the state,” 
says Susan. “I’m especially anxious to visit San 
Antonio.” 

Susan’s linguistic talents are very much in demand 
at the Capitol, a favorite destination of travelers from 
south of the border. And since the Texas School of 
the Deaf is located in Austin, many deaf persons— 
students, graduates, and their families—visit the Capi- 
tol. Often there are arranged tours for groups from 
the school. Susan’s ability to converse directly with 
the students adds to their enjoyment. 

“Learning my way around the Capitol was the 
hardest thing about this job,” Susan says. 

But there’s more to do than direct Capitol visitors. 
Counselors at the Highway Department’s center, in- 
cluding Susan, Linda Romer, and Nancy Brett, help 
thousands of travelers each month plan their journeys 
through Texas. They answer questions about Austin 
and the Capitol complex, and distribute literature on 
cities, towns, and tourist attractions throughout the 
state. Since the center opened in 1964, two of the 
most popular pieces of travel literature have been 
the Official State Highway Map, which is revised 
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SAY IT WITH A SMILE—and a hand. Susan Hensley, a travel 
counselor in the Capitol, can give travel information in the 
hand language of the deaf. Susan also speaks Spanish flu- 
ently, a talent that comes in handy with our visitors from 
south of the border. Here Ben Gray of Highway Design 
Division tells Susan he knows the deaf language, too. 


annually, and the Texas Travel Handbook, both pro- 
duced by the Highway Department. 

Linda Romer and Nancy Brett are also newcomers 
to Austin. Linda is from Henderson, but she worked 
in the Highway Department’s Judge Roy Bean Visitor 
Center in Langtry for a year. Nancy, from Galveston, 
is a University of Texas student who works at the 
Capitol on weekends. (The Center is open every day 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 

Though new to Austin, all three counselors are ex- 
perienced travel counselors. Before coming to Austin, 
Susan was a vacation consultant for American Air- 
lines in Memphis. She handled requests from air- 
line travelers for hotel reservations, tour bookings, 
and vacation planning. Her office was a regional one, 
handling requests from six southern cities. 

“In 1968 we did a tremendous amount of book- 
ings for HemisFair,” Susan says. 

Then her routings were done on a_ worldwide 
scale; now she concentrates on Texas. Then she 
worked primarily by long distance telephone; now 
her work is face to face with the traveler. 

“But being able to work with the public was the 
most important part of the job, and that hasn’t 
changed.” she adds. “Being able to sell was impor- 
tant and it still is. But now I’m selling Texas.” m 
— TOMMIE PINKARD Travel and Information Division 


A Fragment of 
the Past 


By G. K. READING 


ee 


Former Resident Engineer G. K. Reading of Pampa 


dips into his grab bag of memories and comes up with 
another tale of long ago. He has written articles for 
past issues of the magazine. The veteran Highway 
employee retired in 1967. 


uring the Great Depression in the middle thirties, 
Di: were being made to provide more work 

for more people. Special provisions were included in 
federal-aid highway contracts specifying that certain 
construction be done by hand labor and not machine. 

Backslopes were to be trimmed by hand, working 
hours were limited, and some machine tools were 
banned entirely. For example, a paint gun was almost 
considered as a weapon of iniquity. 

With provisions like these, it was almost impossible 
to get the job done efficiently. Of course, this hap- 
pened some 35 years ago, but I have been told that 
now more ingenious and cultural methods have been 
devised to not get it done. 

It was during this period that a railroad grade 
separation project was built on US 83 two miles 
north of Canadian. About the time the structure was 
in its final stage of construction, the district engineer 
and the resident engineer met a representative of the 
Bureau of Public Roads at the jobsite for a final 
inspection. The district engineer was W. J. Van Lon- 
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don and the resident engineer was a young fellow 


named Ding something or other. At the jobsite the 
conversation ran something like this: 

BPR: Mr. Van London, have all the special pro- 
visions been met for this project? 

Van London: Oh sure, we’ve met all the provisions. 

BPR: Looks like a good paint job. Was all the 
paint put on by hand labor? 

Van London: Oh yes, we brushed every bit of it 
on by hand. 

Ding: But Mr. Van— 

Van London: Shut up, Ding, when I’m talking— 
Yes, we painted it all by hand. 

The BPR representative then moved to the other 
side of the structure and Van London continued: 
What were you trying to say when you interrupted 
me a while ago? 

Ding: I was just trying to tell you that the painting 
was not in our contract. The Santa Fe Railroad 
Company painted it. 

Van London: Oh well, it'll give him something to 
wonder about on his way back to Fort Worth. 

Mr. Van London is not with us now, but due to 
vision and administrative ability, his tracks are still 
clearly visible across the plains as well as other areas 
of the state. I have been told that this Ding fellow 
has done pretty good, too. @ 
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Cars Dont Cause 


“Cars don’t refuse to yield the right of way; people 
do. Cars don’t drive the wrong way on one-way streets 
or drive in the wrong direction on divided highways; 
but Texas people sure do. Cars don’t weave back and 
forth across crowded highways for one simple reason: 
cars don’t drink alcohol or smoke ‘pot’ or load them- 
selves with miracle drugs and tranquilizers and wash 
them down with intoxicants; but people sure do.” 

he speaker was Brad Smith, executive secretary of 
re. Texas Telephone Association, at the Gov- 
ernor’s Public Support Conference on Traffic Safety 
held in Austin in November. 

Smith, a veteran traffic safety expert, gave one of 
the conference’s most dramatic presentations in em- 
phasizing that the problem in traffic safety is 
PEOPLE. 

“My conclusion,” said Smith, “is the large mass of 
Texas drivers must be reached, worked with, reasoned 
with, induced, if possible, but forced if necessary, to 
behave themselves while behind the wheel of the car.” 

In his talk Smith praised Texas highways and said 
“nobody has any highway system anywhere that be- 
gins to compare with the safe excellence of Texas 
highways.” 

More than 750 community leaders turned out for the 
one-day conference which stressed that it is the in- 
dividual driver who is responsible for highway safety 
which can save his life and his money. 

Governor Preston Smith was the conference’s key- 
note speaker with a plea for public support to “reach 
the source of the problem—the individual driver.” 

The governor formally announced federal approval 
of Texas’ highway safety program which he said will 
mean as much as $35 million to the state in federal 
highway construction and safety funds. He warned, 
however, that without active local support the program 
will be worth no more than a stack of paper. 

Smith said it is almost morbid to be able to predict 
the traffic toll with some accuracy, but in 1969 the 
cycle will continue. If projections are accurate, 3,700 
will die on Texas highways. A quarter of a million 


citizens will be injured and the total economic loss 
will pass the $1 billion mark. 

The governor said he had called the conference to 
inspire public concern about traffic safety in Texas. 
He pledged, “We will use all the power, all the influence, 
and all the energy of the governor’s office and per- 
sonnel to make Texas not only the best state in which 
to live, but also the safest.” 

Other speakers at the conference included Colonel 
Wilson E. Speir, director, Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety; A. Ross Rommel, the governor’s traffic 
safety administrator; and Howard Pyle, former gov- 
ernor of Arizona and president of the National Safety 
Council. 

Speir said several developments may have caused 
the number of Texas traffic deaths to increase. The 
automobile insurance merit rating plan, which placed 
a premium on safe driving, has been abolished. High- 
way speed limits in Texas were raised and the Mis- 
demeanor Probation Act was enacted, affecting man- 
datory license suspensions under the driver’s license 
law, said Speir. 

asically, the Misdemeanor Probation Act permits 
B::. trial judge to probate the sentence of a per- 
son who is convicted of a misdemeanor offense, he 
said. 

“In the case of such offenses as driving while in- 
toxicated, our department is required to suspend the 
offender’s driver’s license for 12 months upon receipt 
of the final notice of conviction.” 

He added, however, that if the judge probates the 
sentence under the Misdemeanor Probation Act, the 
conviction does not become final and no suspension is 
possible. Also, at the end of the probation period, the 
act requires that the judge dismiss the case. 

Speir used a chart to show how the number of 
mandatory suspensions has decreased each year since 
1965. There were 9,772 suspensions in 1968, a net 
decrease of 10,824 from the 20,569 in 1965. 

Before 1965, the Department of Public Safety was 
authorized to set the length of driver license suspension 
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after a finding by a traffic judge that the driver in 
question was an habitual violator. This authority was 
later removed from DPS and given to the court, said 
Speir, and the number of suspensions has declined each 
year. 

peir said DPS has determined that almost half 

S? the fatal accidents involve one or more drink~ 
ing drivers. In 41 percent of the cases, drivers were 
traveling too fast for conditions. They were on the 
wrong side of the road in 14 percent, and did not have 
the right of way in 9 percent of the cases. 

-One of DPS’s most important new programs is 
focused on the drinking driver, Speir said, and is 
keyed to the state’s new implied consent law. This law, 
which became effective last September, gives law en- 
forcement a much needed weapon to combat drunk 
drivers, he said. 

Under the law a motorist is “deemed to have given 
consent” to a breath test if arrested for any alleged 
offense arising out of his operation or physical control 
of a vehicle while under the influence of liquor. If 
the suspect refuses the breath test, the officer certi- 
fies this in an affidavit, together with his probable 
cause for stopping the person. This forms the basis 
for a petition filed in a corporation or justice court 
to determine if the officer had probable cause for 
thinking the person was driving while intoxicated. 

Should the judge find the officer had probable cause, 
DPS, acting on the court’s finding and the officer’s 
sworn statement that the driver refused the test, sus- 
pends his driver’s license for a period set by the judge. 
The suspension, which can run as long as one year, is 
subject to appeal. 

“The greatest deterrent to law violators is the cer- 
tainty of detection, apprehension, and an appropriate 
punishment,” Speir said. He added: “The certainty 
of detection and apprehension can be enhanced by 
placing an adequate number of patrolmen on the high- 
ways.” 

Texas has only about half the number of highway 
patrolmen recommended for a state this size, Speir 
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said. California has about 5,500 patrolmen while Texas 
has 1,259. 

Speaking on “The Texas Traffic Safety Program,” 
Rommel said driver education is the program’s first 
priority. He said only 36 percent of students eligible 
for driver education are being reached. 

He listed other essentials in the program: war on 
drinking drivers through the implied consent law; build- 
ing police traffic forces of adequate size and sufficient 
training; improved record handling; vehicle registration 
and inspection; driver licensing, and highway safety 
standards. 

Pyle reiterated traffic statistics, saying, “These facts 
of life have been around for years, but we really 
aren’t carrying the message.” 

Financially, governments at all levels “are fooling 
around with peanuts” in trying to deal with the traf- 
fic problem. He said he didn’t like to make the com- 
parision, but in the past 10 years there have been 
40,000 American soldiers killed in VietNam where 
death is “a part of the game” while 475,000 Ameri- 
cans have been killed in traffic accidents in the United 
States. 

He said the federal government expended a billion 
dollars to get three men to the moon, but is unwilling 
to spend a hundredth of that to protect the American 
public. 

“The status of legislation for safety in the federal 
government would drive you out of your mind unless 
you are a perpetual optimist,” Pyle said. “In this 
day of civil disorder, we find righteous indignation 
everywhere. But who have you talked to lately who 
is really angry about traffic deaths?” 

Pp»: cited the 250,000 peace marchers who pro- 
tested the war in Vietnam recently and said, “Oh, 
what I'd give for that kind of enthusiasm.” 

He said he was optimistic because of Governor 
Smith’s appeal for public support in solving the traffic 
safety problem. “If, in every state in the union, a 
governor called this kind of a conference, we could do 
something about it,” he said. @ 
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Driver Escapes Injury 


Crash Cushion Absorbs 70 MPH | 


The ‘“‘Texas crash cushion,” one 
of the Highway Department’s new- 
est safety innovations, has passed 
what may be its most grueling test 
to date. 

It happened on a Houston free- 
way when a car traveling about 70 
miles an hour plowed head on into 
one of the crash cushions or ve- 
hicle impact attenuators. The at- 
tenuator and the car were badly 
damaged, but the two people in the 
car escaped serious injury. 

“Out of all the accidents involv- 
ing the vehicle impact attenuators, 
this one looks like the most ex- 
treme,” John Nixon, the Depart- 
ment’s research engineer, said. 


Nixon explained that since the 
Department began installing the 
safety devices about a year ago, a 
number have been hit, but not at 
such high speeds. 

“Usually, when a person sees 
he’s going to hit something, he at 
least slows down a little bit,” 
Nixon said. 

John Lipscomb, the Houston 
district’s supervising traffic en- 
gineer, said: “This is the first time 
anyone actually has gone in and 
tested one of these things to its 
full capacity.” He said the crash 
had demolished about 90 percent 
of the barrels that made up the 
attenuator. 


Dr. Don Ivey of the Tete 
Transportation Institute calculated 
vehicle velocity in the crash. In his 
report, Ivey estimated vehicle ve- 
locity at 67 miles an hour, but 
added this was a conservative esti- 
mate. 

“The vehicle damage is consid- 
erably more extensive than we have 
observed in crash tests. We believe 
the vehicle may have ‘bottomed 
out’ the cushion. Thus the speed 
may have been considerably high- 

TPaaeneasaic: 

He explained that by, bottomed 
out, he meant the car may have used 
up all the energy for absorbing 
the crash that was in the barrels. 


CRRRUNCH—A camera mounted above a crash cush- 
ion gets a dim shot of an early morning crash at the 
gore separating IH 610 North and exit ramp to US 
59 near Houston. This collision marked the first time 
the crash cushion had been hit at a speed over 60 
miles an hour. 


USED CUSHION—Daylight shot reveals extensive 
damage to the crash cushion. The crash demolished 
approximately 90 percent of the barrels that make | 
up the cushion. 
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TTI, which has previously test- 
ed the crash cushions at speeds of 
60 miles an hour, will continue 
testing the safety devices in light of 
the Houston crash. 

‘The Texas crash cushion con- 
sists of a series of steel drums 
connected to form a kind of honey- 
comb in front of rigid obstructions 
such as highway gores. Should a 
vehicle strike a cushion, the crush- 
ing of the steel drums expends the 
energy of the vehicle, reducing the 
hazards of impact. 

The crash cushions are now 
in use at highway locations in 
a number of major Texas 
cities. 


IMPACT DAMAGE — The 
front of the crashed car is 
badly damaged although no 
“one was injured. 


SNAKEBITE 


A snakebite can be a hair-raising 
experience for anyone, especially some- 
one who isn’t quite sure how to treat 
one. 

Highway Department employees, es- 
pecially field engineers and mainte- 
nance personnel, are continuously 
cautioned about snakes and the pre- 
cautions to take when bitten. But a 
snakebite is usually so infrequent that 
when one occurs all first aid measures 
are either momentarily forgotten or the 
victim is rushed to the hospital with 
no first aid. This can prove fatal. 

Recently L. B. Dean, District 3 
engineer, had the hair-raising expe- 
rience of being present when a friend 
of his was bitten by a rattlesnake near 
Possum Kingdom Lake. 

Dean explained, “I remembered 
some of my first aid training and some- 
how did most of the proper things 
toward rendering first aid, especially 
in rushing the victim to the hospital.” 

A 60 to 65 mile an hour driver, he 
accelerated to 100 miles an hour. 

“Judging from my last report, he 
(the victim) is now getting along very 
well,’ he said. “However, since this 
experience I have taken some interest 
in snakebites and the danger connected 
with them.” 

After reading an article on the sub- 
ject written by an experienced doctor 
who had researched the subject for 15 
years, Dean decided to compose a 
letter concerning snakebite treatment 
and to circulate it among District 3 
employees. 

The letter included eight recommen- 
dations described by the doctor for 
treating snakebites. These recom- 
mendations include: 

e Avoid exertion and excitement. 
Sit down and calm yourself. Panic 
may bring on shock. 

e Kill the snake if possible, and 
take it with you for later identification. 

e Apply a flat tourniquet—such as 
a belt, tie, handkerchief, or shirtsleeve 
—between bite and heart. If bitten on 


a leg or arm, place the tourniquet two 
to three inches above the bite. Keep 
it above the swelling. Use no tourni- 
quet if the bite is on the face. (The 
tourniquet should be loose enough so 
that you can insert a finger beneath it 
without force.) If it is any tighter it can 
cut off blood circulation. Such a loose 
band can be left in place for an hour 
without harm. Don’t loosen it every 
few minutes, as many handbooks sug- 
gest. 

e Sterilize the fang wounds with 
alcohol sponges. With a scalpel or 
knife, sterilized in a flame, make one 
straight incision that connects both 
fang marks. The cut should extend 
one-fourth inch past each puncture. 
Deepen the cut through skin and fat 
but not into muscle, tendon, or nerve. 
Do not use cross incisions. 

e Squeeze venom gently from the 
incision with the fingers for 20 to 
30 minutes or for the time it takes 
to get the victim to a doctor. Don’t 
use oral suction. 

e If ice is available, put some into 
a towel, shirt, or other cloth and apply 
it to the bite area, but for no more 
than an hour. Don’t bind it tightly to 
the skin. Be sure to move it away 
gradually; sudden removal of ice will 
result in rapid uptake of venom. 

e Antivenin can be administered in 
the field in an emergency, but the in- 
structions contained in each package 
must be followed rigidly and the re- 
quired skin test for allergy must have 
proven negative. 

e Get the victim to a doctor or 
hospital as quickly as possible but 
without exertion on his part. 

Dean points out that some treat- 
ment methods recommended in the 
eight points are not in accordance 
with present first aid techniques. 

“However,” Dean explained, “the 
article says without qualifications that 
some of the old methods are bad, and 
many other physicians recommend this 
list of eight treatment procedures.” m 
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To and From Our Readers 


Flower Folder Big Hit 

Ross Allen of the Ross Allen Rep- 
tile Institute in Silver Springs, Florida, 
writes that Texas travel literature is 
very helpful and extremely interesting. 
“This is the best quality tourist liter- 
ature I have seen from anywhere. 
The Flowers of Texas folder will be 
framed for my office.” 


Cleaver Opens Road 

The small town of Frankenmuth, 
Michigan, has broken the old tradition 
of opening highways with a ribbon 
cutting ceremony. Upon completion of 
a million-dollar facelifting for High- 
way 83 in the Saginaw County com- 
munity, the road was opened with a 
25-pound meat cleaver cutting through 


a 14-foot chain of bratwurst, knock- 
wurst, metwurst, and braunschweiger 
sausage stretched across the highway 
in downtown Frankenmuth. The town 
was founded by German immigrants 
and still retains a strong German at- 
mosphere. 


Penn Who? 

A recent Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity survey indicates about 5,000 
traffic engineers are currently needed 
to work in the areas of highway trans- 
portation planning, operations and 
safety. Noting the need, the university’s 
Bureau of Highway Traffic is offer- 
ing a number of fellowships for study 
in traffic engineering for the academic 
year starting in 1970. The fellowships 


will be awarded to qualified graduate 
engineers who are citizens of the U.S. 
and would like a career in the profes- 
sion of highway transportation. 

The university notes that the com- 
plex problems of modern society are 
related to transportation in many ways. 
“The solution to these problems are 
found by the interdisclipinary team ap- _ 
proaches involving engineering, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and city planning.” 

The university is also studying an- 
other problem—how to overcome a 
#2 rating in the national polls. Hook 
*em Horns! 


Critter, Bean, and Bean 
The Litter Critter rides again. The 
Department’s promoter of the clean 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 
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IT WAS NICE OF THE HIGHWAY BOYS TO PLANT THEM SCREENING BUSHES 
BUT ACTUALLY | NEVER. THOUGHT OLD G4 LookED ALL THAT BAD!" 
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scene along Texas highways now is 
appearing on large 17 x 22-inch color 
posters. Available to schools, clubs, 
and other organizations concerned 
about the litter problem, they may 
be obtained from district offices 
throughout the state or by writing: 
Texas Highway Department; Travel 
and Information Division; P.O. Box 
5064; Austin, Texas. 

The Department also has a new 
film entitled Law West of the Pecos. 
The color and sound 16-millimeter 
film on Judge Roy Bean and the 
visitor center in Langtry is available 
for distribution from Travel and In- 
formation. It’s the Department’s first 
travel film on a particular region and 
a specific person from Texas’ past. 

Also illustrating the visitor center 
is a new color folder released in De- 


ccember. The folder pictures the au- 


thentic old Jersey Lilly building, col- 
orful cactus garden, and the center 
where Judge Roy Bean’s career is in- 
terpreted by a series of six fascinat- 
ing dioramas complete with recording 
programs for each. 


Better Late Than Never 

Latest news from the New Jersey 
Highway Department reveals they have 
devised a coupling for highway sign- 
posts so the signs will give ground 
“gracefully in any direction to mini- 
mize danger to vehicles that run into 
them. The department has begun in- 
stalling them in the southwestern part 
of the state below Trenton.” 

The device is the work of Richard 
A. Stritzki, an engineer in the depart- 
ment’s design division. Stritzki is seek- 
ing a patent on the device. 

Not to spoil Mr. Stritzki’s invention, 
but the Texas Highway Department 
has been erecting similar signs on 
Texas highways since 1965. 


Gimme 20 Gallons of Salad Oil 


A physicist from the Netherlands 
has described a revolutionary engine 
that could use even salad oil as a fuel 


and would eliminate the problem of 
pollution, noise, and vibration. The 
engine would be cheap to operate be- 
cause its fuel could not only be salad 
oil, but kerosene, brandy or pure al- 
cohol. 

That’s great, but how much of the 
salad-oil tax would the Highway De- 
partment receive? 


Go Soothingly By 
Vernon T. Adler of Boerne, a 
Texas Highways fan, sends us some 
Rules of the Road he saw posted in 
Japan a few years ago. 
e At the rise of the hand of 
policeman, stop rapidly. Do not 
pass him by or otherwise dis- 
respect him. 
e When a passenger of the foot 
hove in sight, tootle the horn 
trumpet to him melodiously at 
first. If he still obstacle your 
passage, tootle him with vigor 
and express by word of the 
mouth the warning, “Hi, Hi.” 
e Beware of the wandering horse 
that he shall not take fright as 
you pass him. Do not explode 
the exhaust box at him. Go 
soothingly by, or stop by the 
roadside till he pass by. 
e Give big space to the festive 
dog that make sport in the road- 
way. Avoid entanglement of dog 
with your wheelspokes. 
e Go soothingly on the grease- 
mud, as there lurk the skid- 
demon. 
e Press the brake of the foot 
as you roll around the corners 
to save the collapse and tie- 
ups. 


World’s Largest Muleshoe 

According to the local chamber of 
commerce, the capital of Bailey County 
is the largest city in the world named 
Muleshoe. It also is the site of the 
National Mule Memorial, a life-size 
statue of a mule located at the inter- 
section of US 70 and 84. 


Mrs. Peggy Krohn, engineering technician 
Ill in the design office of District 17, 
straightens a frame containing six covers 
from Texas Highways magazine. The idea 
for framing the covers originated when 
employees began trying to decorate a 
brick wall in the office. According to Carol 
Zeigler, district designing engineer, the 
idea has become so popular that other 
offices are requesting the frames. The 
pictures are not only attractive, but also 
versatile. Old covers can be easily changed 
and new ones added. 


355 YEARS OF SERVICE—After 40 years 
of service with the Navarro County Main- 
tenance Section of District 18, Spence 
B. Taylor, front row, center, retired in 
November. Fellow employees who attended 
a party in his honor all had something in 
common—more than 20 years each and 
a combined total of 355 years service to 
the Department. Front row, left to right, 
Norvil Coker, 25 years; George C. Simp- 
son, 23 years; Taylor; Placere Jones, 31 
years; and Millard Patterson, a guest and 
former employee who retired with 34 years 
service. Back row, left to right, Clinton T. 
Coker, 21 years; Tillman Rodgers, 21 
years; John Travis, 27 years; L. D. Patter- 
son, 26 years; Roy Brown, 44 years; Ernest 
L. Tackett, 42 years; and Hughie M. Lib- 
hart, 21 years. 


e I am sure the Highway Depart- 
ment has received many favorable 
comments regarding the fully equipped 
rest areas now in operation throughout 
the state. I would also like to commend 
the state on these fine facilities and 
particularly the policy of stationing at- 
tendants at these rest areas. 

On a recent trip to Fort Worth we 
stopped at the rest area near Itasca 
on IH 35. When we were ready to 
leave, our car wouldn’t start. Mr. T. P. 
Littleton, stationed at the park, was 
very helpful and corrected the error, 
enabling us to continue our trip with 
minimum delay. 

It is most encouraging to know that 
we have dedicated public servants like 
Mr. Littleton stationed throughout the 
state, especially when you think of 
our out-of-state visitors who—through 
these parks and their attendants—get 
a real example of Texas hospitality. 

Gerald Estepp 
Austin 


e Since we hear so much today 
about people not stopping to help 
others, I am happy to say I had an 
experience of the opposite kind. 

At the intersection of State Highway 
121: and Haltom Road my car became 
overheated and steam started pouring 
from the hood. I pulled off the road 
and got out of my car. In just a few 
seconds a yellow pickup truck stopped 
and a young man came running across 
the street to help. He opened the hood, 
determined what was wrong, and soon 
got me on my way. 

Unfortunately, I did not get his 
name, but the truck was from the 
Texas Highway Department. Not only 
do I want to thank him, but also to 
say that there are still a lot of people 
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kind enough to help people in trouble. 
I never have believed all that has been 
written about how “uninvolved” every- 
one is today, and now I am glad to 
see I was right. 
Mrs. Jan Cameron 
Fort Worth 
(Ed. Note: The above letter ap- 
peared in the letters to the editor col- 
umn of the Fort Worth Press. ) 


e The white stripe you paint on 
the sides of some of our highways is 
a grand idea. It should be on all of 
them as a safety feature. On rainy and 
foggy nights they are especially help- 
ful as they take a lot of guess work 
out of driving. No other kicks, as I 
think we have the best highways in 
the United States. 

Dan Chalmers 
Gainesville 


e Your attention is called to a 
very distasteful sight and condition 
which has existed for several years 
and is aggravated more and more by 
the annual increase of visitors to Pos- 
sum Kingdom Lake. 

Park Road 36, from its intersection 
with State Highway 16 to Possum 
Kingdom, is approximately two miles 
long, yet in this short space there must 
be 10,000 to 15,000 beer and soft 
drink cans and bottles on the apron. 
This condition never improves. Addi- 
tionally, there are four litter barrels 
in the two miles which are always full 
and running over, resulting in garbage 
of every description scattered in the 
immediate vicinity. 

This is an entrance to one of the 
most beautiful of all Texas hill coun- 
try lakes, yet the entire area is dese- 
crated by the unsightly approach. Your 


help is requested to see that this short 
stretch is properly policed, in keeping 
with the fine conditions that exist else- 
where in the state on our excellent 
highway system. 
Burford I. King 
Fort Worth 

(Ed. Note: In reply to King’s let- 
ter, R. W. Crook, District 2 engineer, 
explained that almost 395 man-hours 
were used cleaning right of way on 
P. R. 36 during the last 12 months. 
He also noted that litter in the barrels 
is from the camps along the shores of 
Possum Kingdom Lake. Although a 
dump ground is nearby, it seems 
people are throwing their trash into 
the barrels or along the highway as 
they leave the lake. During the off 
season, litter barrels are emptied twice 
weekly and during the busier time of 
the year they are emptied three times 
per week. Additionally, there are 160 
miles of highway in the area that must 
be maintained.) 


e I am a true advocate of “beauti- 
fication,” especially along the Texas 
highways. I also read the signs just 
like so many other people, and there 
is one sign we need to change. The 
words need “beautifying,” and this is 
my suggestion. 

The sign in question is “litter bar- 
rel one mile.” In my opinion that’s too 
common. More people would stop if 
you would beautify the words. I sug- 


, gest this: “Statue For Beauty, One 


Mile—Stop and Donate.” 
Mrs. Teddie Canada 
Corpus Christi 


e We made a recent visit to your 
state, and I wanted to tell you what 
an excellent road system you have. 
Even the so called “back” roads are 
excellently maintained. 

Your rest areas are among the— 
if not the—best we used during our 
travels. Also, your information and 
road signs are excellent, and your 
road crews kind and courteous. 

Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Jackson 
Burlington, Washington 


TIME TO COME DOWN—In 1950 the old 
truss bridge on SH 71 near Smithville 
was being dismantled because a new 
plate girder structure just upriver had 
made it obsolete. A man is barely visible 
in the top photo as he places dynamite 
charges at the top right side of the sus- 
pension span in the middle of the bridge. 
Note the cut tie rods hanging from the 
span. Center, the blast sends the span 
plummeting into the Colorado River. Bot- 
tom, the span is down and ready for dis- 
mantling. W. F. Gaches, assistant resi- 
dent engineer on the new bridge project, 
photographed the sequence. 


Back Cover 
Two of Union Oil’s bevy of RaceStoppers, 
Ann Romeo and Cheryl Johnson, pose be- 
side the symbol of Texas International 
Speedway just south of College Station. 
The girls, selected from hundreds of can- 
didates across the U.S., appeared at all 
major US automotive races in 1969, as 
well as promoting the sport on television 
shows, special events, and on the covers 
of record albums. A story about the new 
raceway begins on page 12. 
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